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OLIVER CROMWELL. 


For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
ENGLISH HISTORY..£.-0LIVER 
CROMWELL. 

Among the many names which shed rich lustre 
on the page of English history, that of Oxiver 
CromwELt stands pre-eminent—pre-eminent for 
bold and operative patriotism—for genuine active 
heroism. Many have endeavored to cast infamy 
upon his name, and dishonor and disgrace his 
memory. Such have more regard for an imbe- 
cile, desperate and profligate monarch, than 
sympathy for a generous, brave and high-minded 
man. 

Slander has written over his grave the hateful 
name, traitor—Envy has called hima regictde— 
and the spell-bound pen of the historian has dared 
to commit this sacrilege to the memory of the 
dead. 

Cromwell has been called ambitious—and 
men, assuming the most profound esteem for 
modesty and liberality, have not hesitated to as- 
cribe ambition as the secret spring and motive | 
to all his actions. If ambition urged him on, 
itwas not that of an intriguing, base “spirited | 
politician, who makes the hearts of his fellows | 
stepping-stoncs to honor and fame, and doe s| 
ruthless yiolence to domestic and individual | 
felicity. It was that of a patriot to rescue his! 
enthralled countrymen, whose lives and comfort | 
Were the sport of a puerile prince. 

Cromwell was pledged to the salvation of Eng- | 
land, and the enthusiasm with which he devoted | 
himself to this object proves the honesty and| 
integrity of his heart. 





To pass a just verdict upon this great man, 
let us enter into a brief analysis of those events 
and incidents which placed the reins of power 
in his hands. 

James the first, the father of Cuarles the first, 
during his reign exhibited no tact nor talent for |) 
the management of the government of a people || 
kept in a constant and high state of excitement 
in consequence of many. opposite and colliding || 
interests. James, though liberal and mild in 
toleration, was not wise. At the very com. 
mencement of his reign a conspiracy was entered 
into, ominous as it was dreadful. The disap. 
pointed and enraged papists attempted by a sin- 
gle desperate measure to destroy the king and 
parliament,—an accidental discovery frustrated 
the design. ‘This had no material effect upon 
\James—his folly and mismanagement kept pace, 
and even increased, with his years—his indis. 
cretion became more wanton, until his reckless 
prodigality to courtiers and favorites wasted his 
fortune, and compelled him to sell the different 
prerogatives of the crown to supply his 
demands. 

He involyed himself in domestic troubles— 
parliament became incensed, the people excited 
and turbulent ; and the congregated evils which 
had been accumulated during his reign burst 
with fury upon the head of his son—his succes. 
sor, Charles the first. 

In 1625, Charles ascended the throne, buoyant 
with hope and expectation. Delusive Sortune 
promised a happy reign—Popularity, of all 
things else the most treacherous, indicated a 





| long truce to the warring interests of his sub. 
jects. But his first step was that of a mistaken 
policy—he exacted a tax to assist Frederic, the 
Elector Palatine of Germany, who had revolted 
against Ferdinand the second. Parliament had 
granted subsidies, but they were inadequate to 
the importance of the war, or even the actual 
and current necessities of government. At this 
juncture Charles entered into measures which 
proved most odious—nieasures which excited the 
already refractory parliament and the kindling 
spirit of intestine war. He compounded with 
| the Catholics to reduce and destroy the penal 
| laws against them—he contracted loans from 
| the nobility, and levied what was called ‘ship 
| money.’ ‘This breeded discontent and excited a 
-coatest between him and the Commons, which 
every succeeding day ran higher. 
| And now, with alarming rapidity, a series of 
| events followed each other indicating trouble— 
“his country was disgraced by the discomfiture 
of his troops under Buckingham—and Buck. 
_ingham himself was soon after assassinated—the 
Commons exhibited a base spirit of intolerance 
_by declaring the Papists and Arminians capital 
‘enemies—parliament was dissolved, and many 
of its members committed to prison by the 
_king’s order—on his ewn authority he levied 
‘tonnage and poundage, which had been previ. 
| ously condemned as unlawful by the lower 
house—and to feed the factions spirit of the 
people several bold reformers were condemned 
| by the Commission Court of the Star Chamber, 
_now acting independent of any law or authority 
but its own, 

Charles discovered a spirit of tyranny which 
could not be brooked by his subjects. He acted 
on the bold and startling assumption that the 
royal prerogative was exclusive and absolute. 
This was the depth of his infatuation—the secret 
of subsequent difficulties—the cause of his un. 
timely end. 

In attempting to sustain Episcopacy in Eng. 
land he had excited an open and determined 
spirit of opposition, and alicnated the feelings 
and affections of his subjects: yet he determin. 
ed to introduce it into Scotland, where the very 
name of Episcopacy was hated and despised. 
|The obstinacy and intolerant spirit with which 
he endeavored to effect this object, when strong- 
ly opposed by the Scots, can in no way be justi. 
fied. ‘Toenforce his order arms were resorted 
to, and the nation almost immediately embroiled 
in a civil war—~a war dishonorable in its com. 
mencement and fatal in its end. The Commons 
| openly sympathized with the struggling Scots, 
and reproved the king—a spirit of faction was 
engendered, which soon arrayed Charles against 
| his parliament. At this crisis, affairs assumed 
-a new aspect. Out of the ashes of Protestant. 
| ism sprung up the Phanix—Liberty—and Puri- 











| tanism, purified in the fires of the Catholics, ral. 
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lied under its banner many bold and free minds. | 
The disciple of the Cross beeame the staunch 

advocate of civil and religious tolerance, and 

for their defenee buckled on the sword; and 

when Discord and Disunijon brooded over Eng. 

land in sullen gloom, and deep and damning 

Infamy was fast enshrouding her glory in its 
winding sheet, Cromwett and his adherents 

stood by, to curb the despotism of usurped power 

in the hands of a sectarian parliament. 

The refusal of Charles to give up the com- 
mand of the army commenced the revolution. 
With its origin Cromwell had nothing to do; 
at that time he was comparatively an ubscure 
man—the son of a private gentleman. He was 
naturally independent, and like all his country. 
men, had felt the iron grasp of taxation—the 
tyranny and folly of his prince, with a desire to 
resist. When the notes of warrolicd on his ear, 
his path was plain—his principles were too lib. 
eral and extended, ‘his spirit top energetic and 
intrepid, his zeal and perseverance in the cause 
of freedom too strong and stern to hesitate which 
side to espouse. Parliament was struggling for 
an abridgment of the monarchy, and to this 
purpose he ardently attached himself; and when 
the storm of civil war had blown over and left 
England without a king, his name was the cher- 
ished watchword of the victorious army. The 
bravery of Cromwell at the defeat of the king’s 
troops under Prince Rupert first brought him 
into notice, and from that time ‘bis ascent to) 
power and importance was rapid. He continu- 
ed subordinate to parliament until the folly of 
its members absolved him from its allegiance. 
The war ended and the king’s power destroyed, 
that body became divided—the Presbyterians 
were @ majority, and made an attempt to estab. 
lish a clergy, which of course the minority, com. 
posed of the Independents at the head of whom 
was Cromwell, opposed. No stretch of tyranny 
is so great as that which fetters the intellect and 
lays its deadly incubus upon the thinking powers 
of the soul; hence nothing could have had a 
better tendency to excite and invigorate free 
principles than this move. If Cromwell erred 
subsequently, this was the grand impetus to his 
ambition. A spirit of noble resistance ran 
through the main part of the army-—~the right 
chord was touched—the half-awakcned feelings 
of liberty leapt into life with resistless power—- 
the soldicrs, denied the privileges of Englishmen 
by that parliament whose very existence was 
owing to their arms, created a body from among 
themselves to protect their rights. Cromwell 
was a member of the new parliament. The 
Commons, however, was soon divided, and each 
party opposed the other with all tho zeal and 
obstinacy of religious fanaticism ; and amid the 
rage and tumult of faction Charles was charged 
with treason, tried, eondemped, and execyted. 
The king dead, Cromwell at the head of the 
army rapidly extended the authority of the ex- 
isting parliament throughout the British domain. 
Had parliament stopped here and devoted its un- 
divided attention to internal arrangements for 
the good of the people now in perfect obedience, 
Cromwell would have been clothed in greater 
honor, and the envenemed pen of the partial 
historian cheated of its prey. But they soon 
paved the way for their own ruin and the cause 
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taken he hadbeen urged*by the people and par- 


was thoroughly convinced of the rectitude of 
his cause; and in that struggle his personal 
valor—that attribute whicly of all ethers has a 
supreme control over the affections of the soldier 
—won for him a profound esteem in the army, 
and a high reputation among the people. 

His reputation exalted him to stations high 
and responsible—the people were infatuated, 
but their voice was omnipotent—this, with an 
irresistible concurrence of circumstances, for- 
bade him to retreat ; he made virtue of necessity, 
and scizing the events in his favor became Pro. 
tector of the Commonwealth, He did not fur. 
ther—he could not prevent—the execution of 
Charles ; and he who heaps upon his name the 
infamy of regicidal guilt, betrays a disposition 
base and unpatriotic. The cause of the king’s 
death was his own folly, and the existence cf 
circumstances unforesecn and uncontrolable. 

‘In what was Cromwell a usurper? Parlia.- 
'ment, to which he was responsible, gave him 
| the command of the army in Ireland, sent him 
| into Scotland to contend with *Prince Charles, 
and canctioned his measures when he returned 


| victorious by an official expression of approba- 





tion. And if parliament had proved true to 


“him and his soldiers, his ambition would have 
ceased here, Cromwell did not assume any title 
‘or power which was not granted to him—the 
army, in whose hands was the safety of the 
| people in the absence of a parliament, deelared 
| him the protector of England. The patliament, 
| which had been previously dissolved, had long 
promised to remodel] the house, and professed 


| attachment to frcedom, which they would esta. 
_blish on a firm basis. These professions formed 
/a nucleus around which clung the hopes of the 


“army with unyielding tenacity; but when its 


| 
power was extended and secured by that army |, 


unpaid for their servic@s, and grievanves were 
unredressed—they resorted to petition, and desi. 
red parliament to fulfil their previous promises— 
their prayer was decmed high treason, and the 
petitioner worthy of an ignominious death—the 
officers remonstrated, parliament angrily retort. 
ed, In this emergency they resorted to a step 
which was justifiabl’-—-Cromwell, as their rep. 
resentative, dissolved that unfaithful and recre. 
ant body with an armed force. Another parlia- 
ment was conycued, composed of stern adherents 
to liberty, and zealous defenders of the rights of 
conscience. ‘This body soon voluntarily dis. 
banded, and England was left without any sove- 
reign or exceutive power. In this cxigence 
what was to be done? The only shadow of 
power which remained was now in the army; 
it was an exigence of the most startling kind— 
there was no time to hesitate. Every eye was 
turned to Cromwell—behind him were sheltered 
a vast number of the people, and his acceptance 
of the Protectorate from the army only saved 
the land from military despotism and the rigor 
of martial law. Duriug his brief administration 
of the government an incalculable amount of 
good was effected—it told in the destinies of 
England—-it opened the way for the extension 
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ef liberty. Up to this date, toevery step he had 





* Afterwards Charles I, 


lament. When he enlisted in their defence he. 


with Cromwell as its leader, it showed no sign | 
'of such a step. The officers and soldiers were | 


and protection-.of personal ~privileges, for relj, 
gious and political tolerance—it nurtured that 
band of Puritans which afterwards fled from the 
rod of persecution and sought safety in America, 
Cromavell as a soldier was fearless, and for his ap. 
parent cruelties tu the people of Treland circum. 
stancecs and the time may find a palliation. As 
a statesman, he exhibited a tact and strength of 
mind only suited to.the nature of the case. He 
was a zealous Independent—a thorough advocate 
of an impartial andliberal government. An in. 
visible Destiny led him forward—in that destiny 
was the hand of Providence for wise and obvioug 
ends—the age was one of the wildest fanati. 
cism, Cromwell was a master spirit to eurb and 
allay ils anger. 

The.cool, calculating anatomist of his char. 
acter at the present day may find many things 
to-condemn, but if he transfers himseif back to 
the times in which he lived, ‘his sceming vices 
will become virtues. Then fierce passion raged, 
and the terrors of superstition cast a. decp gloom 
on everything—the people were split up into 
factions, all anxious to fatten on the spoils of 
each other—ignorance too, with its leng train of 
evils, conspired to render the times fearful. In 
such a>timetCromwell lived—died. Peace to 
his emery. ZETA, 

Poughkeepsie, December, 1839. 

x—_———eeeeee 
THE BRITISH NATION, 

She is as sere of our ruin from disunion and 
luxury, as she:is of her ownexistence. She gives 
in the partial losses she has sustained from us like 
a well-exprienced, able, rich and adroit gambler, 
and rejoices in them ; if real losses, they shall be 
| decoys to make us vain, self-confident, and care- 
'| less to the crisis of our ruin, which rests on the 
| cast of asingle die, and that die will have been 
|| prepared and plugged with British gold. It be. 
comes our country at once to stop in the career 
of an unexampled and destroying luxury. Itis 

the duty of every lover of his country to cultivate 
1} sentiments of frugality and love of country. The 
present relation we sustain to Eagland is nothing. 
| In a commercial point of view it must in the pre. 
sent course of things soon change. We shall be 
drained of every dollar of specie, our circulating 
medium depreciated,and our national! credit gone. 
Why should she wish to sell goods to a bankrupt 
nation? Ina political point of view it changes 
as her interest makes the change necessary. 
There is no other motive. This depends on the 
moneyed and political state of our country.— 
What cares she for a nation without money ? 
What was France when bankrupt ? 

Now all this is an idle story to the political dis- 
putants of the day—but it is not to the knowing 
ones of the land, or the master spirits of the 
world. They see and either rejoice or tremble at 
the result. 








Boston Juvestigators 


A DISTANT WORLD. 

Prof. Bessel, of Koningsburg, by a series of 
observations of the parallax of the fixed star 
No. 91 in the constellation Cygnus, has ascer- 
tained it to be distant 660,000 times the radius 
of the earth’s orbit, or 62,700,000,000,000 of 
miles. 














The man of the greatest abilities, and of the 
most versatile talents, must be excused for many 
defecis in conduet. 
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Borit SIDES Or THE PIC FURE. 
‘Is the boy sick ?? asked Me, Lindley, with a 
fook of anxiety and alarm; as he entered the 
roomy and saw his young.and beautiful wife sit- 
ting beside the cradle of her sleeping infant, 
weeping most bitterly—‘Is the boy sick ?” 

‘No,’ answered. the afflicted lady, ‘he is quite 
well’ 

‘Then what is the matter, my dear Emily ? 
What oceasions this flood of tears?” Mr. Lind- 
ley seated himself beside his wife, and took her 
hand while speaking. 

‘Lam worn out with this perpetual confine- 
ment,’ answered Mrs. Lindley ; ‘this uavarying 
round of dull domestic care.’ 

‘Perpetaal confinement, my dear,’ said Mr. 





Lindley ; ‘did you not spend yesterday with your | 
mother ?—and take a drive into the country the | 
day before? Come, Emily, dry your tears, and | | 
listen to an interesting book I beungpe: home with-| | 
me, on purpose to read aloud-to you.’ 





H 


‘Your books is but a poor substitute for society,’ | 


said the young wife, who still sat with her head | 
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husband. mer his bcok.a vain resource; and 
after twirling the leaves a few minutes, he threw 
it on the table and Icft the room. 

Then, indeed,’ came a fitsh flood of tears. 
‘This,’ she cxclaimed, as she covered her face 
with her hands, ‘is the sympathy he feels for 
me !--to leave me thus-to perfect solitude.’ Mrs. 
Lindley’s feelings were now wrought up to real 
agony. The iufant at thismoment awoke, and 
clasping, him to her bosom she cried, ‘Yes, dar- 
ling, your father’s feelings are such towards your 
poor mother, that to avoid her socicty he is even 
willing to leave you, dearly as he loves you 

With the unconscious infant cradled in her 
arms, the mother indulged. herself in looking 
back on the gilded scenes of her youth—or ra. 
ther, of her unvaried life; for her youth was yet 
in all its freshness and beauty. Her freedom 
from care, from confinement—the parties,. the 
balls, the concerts, the drives--all came throng- 


| ing upon her; 


‘While memory, covered with flowers, 
Restored every rose, but secreted its thorn.” 


inclined, looking the very picture of sorrow and | In the retrospect,-the:picture was all brightness, 


discontent; ‘I am suffering for society—to min. 1 all gladness. 
After a) | How grcat-was the contrast! 


gle with the world as I used to do.’ 


. And what was her present lot? 
No variety, no 





momentary pause, she continued—‘Sophia was | pleasure; ‘all her days were twins ; a perpetual | 
'| round of petty household cares, and a helpless | 


in just now, dressed go beautifully '—on her way 
to Mr. Whitwell’s party. All the world will bes 
there—poor Lexcepted? A fresh gush of tears 
called anew for the use of her handkerchief. 

‘Young ladies have little else to- de than to 
attend parties,’ said Mr. Lindley; ‘we happily 
have better engagements, and mere precious 
pleasures,’ 

‘Married ladics seem no more confined than 
single ones, except myself, said: Mrs. Lindley, 
who seemed to have heard only the first part of 
her husband’s remark. ‘Mirs.. Long, Mrs. South- 
well, aud indeed all my friends, are to be at Mr. 
Whitwell’s to.night. No-one but myself is in 
bondage. Ewery one beside can have a nursery 
maid, and all else that is necessary to make 
them comfortable and happy.’ 

‘Lam sorry that we cannot have a nursery 
maid, since you think it would conduce to your 
happiness; though, for my own part, I had 
Tather that my own Emily should have the 
charge of our darling boy, than.entrust him to: 
the earo of almost anyshircling that could be 
found,’ 

Again the first part only-of what Mr. Lindley 
said, seemed to meet the ear of his wife. Her 
voice was never harsh, neves-loud; but i cer- 
tainly did not sound sweetly, asin a kiad of low 
guttural she replied—* Some gentlemen choose 
to think they can afford but very little to make 
a wife happy ! 

Mr. Lindley dropped the hand he had till thea 
held within. his,. and rising, walked the floor 
rapidly. He felt vexed,.but he did not whistle, 
he did not sing ;. he -just made the notes of a 
tune audible, ag be inhaled and exhaled the air 
between his scarcely pouted lips. After some 
ten or fifteen minutes spent in this manner, he 
suddenly seized the volume he had brought home, 
and seating himself near the lamp, began. to 
turn the leaves. Meanwhile Mrs. Lindley nei- 
ther spoke nor moved.. Her head rested on-her 
hand, and her eyes sought the carpet; but no 
tear fell, for her feelings were toohighly excited 





pleasure against her husband, as if he were the 





to permit ther longer to flow. The disturbed 


| wilful cause of.all her troubles. 


infawt always by her side or in her arms. How 
dark did a disturbed, a perverse imagination 
render the review! ‘She-wept, and-verily believ- 
ed herseif the most wretched woman alive ;— 
while at the bottom of all Jay a feeling of dis. 


For nearly an hour Mes, Lindley indulged 
herself in these purely selfish musings, mur. 
murings, and regrets, when the clock in a neigh- 
boring street, striking the hour of nine, aroused 
her, ‘Where can George be?’ she cried. She 
felt som? alarm; and laying her sleeping infant 
in the cradle, she went tothe window and thence 
to the door, to learn if he were coming. The 
street was quite still, not a footstep was to be; 
heard; and with conflicting feelings she re- 
seated herself beside-her child. ‘O, he is cruel !’ 
thought she. ‘Where can he be ?— in his office? 
or where? O, where? QO, that he would 
come 

On the whole, Mrs. Lindley was not only a 
rational animal, but a reasonable and reasoning 
woman—and the. period had now: arrived for-a 
revulsion of feeling. Other views began to 
present themselvesto her mind. ‘It is I, I my- 
self, that am cruel! thoughtshe. ‘How happy 
we might have been this evening !—but I have 





driven him from me! How tender he-was!— | 
and how kind, to bring a book purposely to read | 
tome! He is willing to forego his society for | 
my sake—and cannot I for his? And after all, | 
what is there so desirable about party? Did | 
I ever attend one in which I did not hear or see | 
expressed the workings of envy, of jealousy, of | 
contempt, or of ridicule? In such scones did I | 
not experience quite as much pain as pleasure, | 


unless indeed I could secure the undivided at- | 


tention of George ? And now he is all my own, | 
and I drive him from-me! What did E not en. | 
dure while doubting whether he loved me !— 
whether he would ask me to be his! What were | 
my thoughts when he once said to me, that with | 





} his present limited fortune he should not dare to 


| 





je the woman he loved to unife her Sete with 


his, on account of the privations she must under. 
go. O, did F not think'that with him for a com. 
panion the most humble establishment would be 
a paradise, and that no self-denial would be too 
severe? And now that I am his wife I drive 
him from me by my unreasonable and cruel re- 
pinings! O! where can he be? Again she 
went to the window—to the door. In vain—no 
husband was to be seen or heard. How gloomy, 
how desolate, did her comfortable and well fur. 
nished little parlor appear! ‘O!’ cried she, 
‘what sunshine would his smile shed around !~ 
but I have displeased, grieved, wounded, forced 
himrfrom nre ! 

Never had any hour in Mrs. Lindley’s life drag- 
ged itself afong so slowly as the present; and it 
was not until after the clock had struck ten,that 
the well known footstep of her husband met her 
listening ear. With abound she met him in the 
entry. ‘O, George, how glad I am you are 
come! Her husband made no distinct answer, 
but enteging the parlor and advancing to the 
mantel rested his elbow upon it, and leaned his 
head upon his hand. His countenance was 
clouded, yet ‘more in sorrow than in anger.’ 

‘Dearest George, will you forgive me? said 
the trembling wife ; while she twined her arm 
in his, and looked up imploringly in his face— 
‘will you, can you forgive my folly and cruelty ? 

‘Yes, Emily, I can do anything you ask of 
me.” 

‘O; George, don’t speak so coldly, so sadly! 
Alas! [ have made you very unhappy! 

‘You have, Emily, for I fear your union with 
me requires sacrifices you are unwilling cheer- 
fully to make? 

‘O, say not so—think not so, my dearest hus. 
band!—for notwithstarcing appearances are 
much against me, it is not so. Since you left 
me this evening,’ she added, while a faint smile 
strove to chase away the gathering tears—I 
have had ample time for reflection—for retro. 
spection. I have reviewed my married and my © 
single life ; and my cruelty, my ingratitude, my 
childish perverseness, to-night, have caused me 
the most bitter self-upbraidings. May you never 
know a-pang like that which shot threugh my 
heart, when the thought struck me that the 
Great Disposer of events might free me from 
care, as He has freed poor Charlotte, by taking 
‘from me my husband and child! I cannot fore 
give myself—but O, say that you forgive me? 

‘Forgive you, Etnily !—F have nothing to for 
give, if you will only be happy!’ 

‘O, Iam most happy ! most blessed !—~blessed 


| im having such a husband! This bitter—bitter 


evening has taught me that all the joys of life 
cannot be’crowded into one state, or one period ; 
and f do think I can never again regret the gid. 
dy pleasures of my’ youth, while in possession 
of those so much more precious.‘ Henceforth 
it shall be my pleasure to strive to make you as 
happy as you make-meé, and to educate our boy 
to be as much like his father as possible. O, 
say Once more that you forgive me!—I ca@ 
never be again so foolish—so ervel—so wicked 

The husband bent forward, ‘and imprinted a 
long kiss on the forehead of the suppliant. She 
looked up, and his eyes, benming with love and 
renewed confidence, gaye herperfect assurance 





that all was forgiven !~-forgotten ! 
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For the Casket. 
‘TRANSPOSITION. 


MUSINGS IN 8T. JAMES’ CEMETERY. BY CATHARINE A. WARE. 


‘Man goeth to his long home, and the mourners go 
about the streets.’ 

It is the hour of twilight, and the brightness 
of day is mingling softly with the darkness of 
the approaching night. This is a fit hour for 
euch a scene, for here is the domain of death. 
In this green vale, so beautiful and luxuriant, a 
fragrance is breathed through the dewy air, like 
incense scattered from the holy censer, mingled 
with blessings over the unconscious dead. As 
the young wild-bird here sceks his nest, he hal- 
hows this place of rest with a vesper song. 
While all around is bright with the bloom of 
spring, what a contrast it presents with the 
mouldering tombs beneath. How calm and si. 
lent seems this last repose of human greatness, 
which is shared alike by those who rest apart in 
humble graves and are unknown to the passing 
throng, except to the few who come alone to 
weep. This is the home of the dead, the last 
abiding place of earthly glory, of intellectual 
grace, of youthful loveliness and of moral worth 
—it is also the repose of human frailty. The 
game cold earth forms the narrow bed of each ; 
and the same sod shall cover them until they 
are summoned to their God. Ambitious man- 
hood, aspiring youth, and maiden bloom, shall 
here, from the proud monument and sculptured 
urn, learn this humbling truth, that ‘dust thou 
art, and unto dust thou shalt return.’ The gra- 
ven stone, the storied tomb, and the lofty mound 
of fame, de not present to the view of a stranger 
who may wander in these paths, any dear famil. 
iar name or cherished friend ; yet often do those 
of sympathetic feeling pay the tear of tribute to 
departed worth. This simple tomb, which is 
enwreathed by clustering flowers, tells the brief 
history of infant loveliness, expanding to the 
light their fair bosoms—but alas! to wither soon 
in the shades of night. The undulating wave 
of yonder weeping willow, beneath whose bran. 
ches rests youthful beauty in her early grave, 
gives a pensive sigh tothe evening breeze, like na- 
ture mourning over mortality. Beneath the sha- 
dow of yonder funeral yew-tree, in a sacred spot 
retired from view,a sorrowing widow often comes 
to weep, as if she could with her tears break 
the leaden sleep of him who rests below ; while 
her children stray around and play beside their 
father’s grave, unconscious of their loss, and 
wonder why their mother weeps or heaves the 
deep sigh,—yet those blooming creatures are 
brought here, and taught their first lesson of 
affliction. The sacred dome of yonder fair 
temple of the dead is consecrated as the early 
home of one whose noble deeds and virtues claim 
@ distinguished rank on the scroll of fame. 
To sculpture belongs the deathless wreath of 
fame, for its powerful hand can save the noble 
form of man from the grasp of the destroyer, 
and by the classic chissel reveal the outline ‘ of 
the human form divine,’ as if the spirit dwelt 
in every line and feature of the face, still thrill. 
ing warra—the majestic air and the simple grace 
of flowing robes which shade, but do no conceal. 
See where the noble sculptured figure stands in 
the calm dignity of mental greatness, as if it 
were musing with a thoughtful eye upon the, 
shadowy past, comparing the brief splendors of | 











| this life with the vast and unimagined *¢ lories of 


that throne where his spirit rests with the Erer- 
NAL ONE. E. 





* Glories of the Erernat. One, at whose throne 
his spirit rests in peace. 








MORAL AND RELIGIOUS, 








INTERPRETATION OF PROPHECY. 

The Baptist Register remarks,—Tho follow. 
ing is a new interpretation of prophecy, very 
different from what we have been accustomed 
to read in the writings of Protestants. There 
has been but one opinion among them in regard 
to the ‘time, times, and a half,’ and 1260 years 
in Daniel and the Apocalypse, and that is, that 
it relates to the papal power, And this has ap. 
peared to.be so fully sustained by the summary 
yet lucid description of the man of sin, his rise 
and progress, and wasting and destruction, given 
by. Paul to the Thessalonians, that it was deemed 
an indication of uncommon blindness to deny it. 
A new prophet, however, has arisen, who has 
put the most highly respected writers on the 
prophecies entirely at fault, and asserts these 
predictions refer to the destruction of the Ma- 
hometan powcr! Papists will be thankful, no 
doubt, for the aid this new interpreter has ren. 
dered them; for they must have felt no little 
difficulty, at times, in ridding the mother of har- 
lots of the indictment the Scriptures have pre. 
ferred against her. Pagan Rome has _ been 
charged with being the culprit, and now if Ma- 
homet can be improved as another shield, ‘the 
mother of harlots’ may wipe her lips, red with 
the blood of the saints, and say she has been a 
poor slandered lady. 

Fuuriment or Proruecy.—The following 
remarkable reference to the present state of the 
Ottoman empire, as a signal fulfilment of pro- 
phecy, is from a correspondent tv the London 
Standard: 

“Tt is the opinion of the vast majority of com. 
mentators on prophecy, that we are now living 
under the sixth vial; the sixth angel is now 
pouring out his vial upon the great river Eu. 
phrates, by which the Ottoman empire is sym. 
bolized, ‘and the water thereof is drying up that 
the way of the kings of the east may be prepar- 
ed.’ (Rev. xvi.12.) The drying up of a mighty 
river exactly describes the wasting away of the 
Turkish empire of the present day. I believe 
that the Ottoman empire will be annihilated in 
1872, which is ‘a time, times, and a half,’ (Dan. 


4 xii. 7,) or 1260 years from 612, when the Ma. 
‘hometan abomination of desolation was publicly 


set up. ‘The second’ or Tarkish ‘woe’ will 
then terminate. (Rev.xi.14.) Atthe same time 
I believe that the year 1844, which is only five 
years from the present time, will be a fatal year 
to Turkey. It is the 1260th year from the 
Higira, according to Mahometan calculation. 
It is remarkable that the B3th of June, 1844, is 
‘an hour, a day, a month, and a year,’ (Rev. ix. 
16,) or 392 years and 15 days from the 29th of 
May, 1453, when the Turks took Constantinple. 
This renders it probable that the 13th of June, 
1844, will be a fatal dayto Turkey. It appears 
that the downfall of the Ottoman empire will be 
a signal of universal war, and will prepare the 


way for the return of the Jews to their own i 


land.” 


A LEARNED SEA CAPTAIN, 


In the New-York Journal of Commerce appeared 
recently the follow.ng statement of a correspondent, 
respecting a Yankee sea captain: 

We have in this city (New-York) a captain of 
a ship, that has been trained to the sea from ten 
years of age until this day, who is not only ac. 
quainted with the popular languages of Europe, 
(French, Spanish, German, Danish, and Dutch, 
with some other minor dialects,) but is also a 
scholar in Latin, Greck, and Hebrew. Last 
winter, this ‘inhabitant of the mountain billow 
held a public debate, four different evenings, in 
the city of Rotterdam, in the French and Ger. 
man languages, with a learned (Jew) Professor 
of Languages, on the divinity of the New Tes. 
tament, and Jesus Christ the Messiah of God, 
‘the end of the law for righteousness to all that 
believe” The Old Testament was read in its 
original Janguag>; the New Testament was 
read in Greek; while the fidelity of Protestant 
interpretation was shown from the prophecies 








in six different languages. The Professor ac. 
| knowledged to the American captains present, 
'*Your countryman, the captain, is better ac. 
_quainted with the Old Testament than any man 
Tever conversed with; and his knowledge of 
‘the books of Moscs, with the customs of our 
people, is scarcely equalled b, any Jew in Rot. 
terdam ;—really, there are some things that he 
is better acquainted with, having seen them 
practised on the coast of Africa by the Jews, 
which the laws of Holland, indeed of all Chris. 
tian Europe, and our sense of decency, will not 
permit us to practise.’ It was the report among 
| the common Jews that the captain was a Jew. 
He weekly attends, including English and the 
‘synagogues, the worship of God in five different 
languages in the city of New.York. He says— 
‘I attend the synagogue to hear their new Ger. 
| man Hebrew Readers, as an American or Eng. 
‘lishman cannot read Hebrew with any probable 
degree of its original pronunciation.’ He was 
asked what induced him to attempt an acquaint. 
‘ance withGreek and Hebrew. He answered— 
‘When young my mind was seriously impressed 
with the iraport and sublimity of the Christian 
religion; but my knowledge and delight in as. 
ttonomy made me a skeptic in its reality and 
divinity, contrary to all the internal evidence 
that forced itself on my soul, in conviction of 
sin or joy of redemption. My mind was con. 
tinually crowded by, It is impossible that God 
would take upon himself the likeness of human 
flesh to make an atonement for such a contempt 
ible pebble as this, the most inferior of all 
planets, (except the moon,) when he is the ado» 
rable Creator of innumerable worlds of splendor, 
that excel in glory and magnitude our very sun. 
I doubted all interpretations, and external evi- 
dence of every kind I dared not venture upon. 
I was resolyed to attempt the Greek. I sur- 
mounted its difficulties to my peace and satisfac- 
tion. Then I grappled Hebrew as for life and 
death, until I understood it sufficiently to the 
removal of all my doubts, and establishment in 
the fullest confidence and belief in the divine 
mission of Him that emphatically claims the ap- 
pellation of Christ the Son of God, the Saviour 
of the world.’ 


Quench all immoderate desires. 
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HE PARSES, THE JEW, AND 
THE CHRISTIAN. 


A Jew entered a Parsee temple, and beheld 
the sacred fire. ‘What,’ said he to the priest, ‘do 
you worship the fire 7” 

‘Not the fire,’ answered the priest ; ‘the fire is 
to us an emblem of the eun, and of his genial 
heat.’ 

‘Do you then worship the sua as your God?’ 
asked the Jew. ‘Know ye not this luminary also 
is but a work of the Almighty Creator ?” 

‘We know it,’ replied the priest, ‘but the un. 
cultivated man requires a sensible sign in order 
to form a conception of the Most High. And is 
not the sun, the incomprehensible source of 
light, an image of that invisible Being who bles. 
ses and preserves all things ?” 

The Israelite thereupon rejoined—t Do your 
people then distinguish the type from the ori- 
ginal?’ They call the sun thcir god, and de- 
scending even from this to a baser object, they 
kneel before an carthly flame. Ye amuse the 
outward but blind the inward eye, and while ye 
hold to them the earthly ye withdraw from them 
the heavenly light. Thou shalt not make unto 
thee any image er any likness.’ 

‘How then do ye designate the Supreme Being?” 
asked the Parsee. 

‘We call him Jenovan, Aponta—that is, the 
Lord who is, whe was, and will be,’ answered 
the Jew, 

‘Your appellation is grand and sublime,’ said 
the Parsee, ‘but it is awful too!” 

A Christian then drew nigh, and said—* We 
call him Farner.’ 

The Pagan and the Jew looked at each other 
and said—‘Here is at once an image and reality 
—it isa word of the heart,’ 

Therefore they raised their eyes to Heaven 
and said with reverence and love, ‘Gur Faruer 
—and they took cach other by the hand, and all 


three called one another brothers. 
Krummacher, 











THE GLORIES OF THE SAVIOUR. 

The following sublime sentence is from the London 
Missionary Register. 

In this contemplation we are at once lost in 
an immeasurable ocean of overpowering glory. 
Imagination is bewildered—language fails. Go, 
take a survey of the earth on which we dwell— 
collect every object and every quality which 
have been pronounced fair, sweet, or lovely,— 
combine these into one resplendent orb of beauty. 
Then leave the bounds of earth, wing your flight 
through tho fields of immensity; in your pro- 
gress collect what is fair and lovely in every 
world—-what is bright and dazzling in every sun, 
--combine these into other orbs of surpassing 
brightness; and thuscontinue to swell the num. 
ber of magnificent aggregates, till the whole ex- 
tent of creation is exhausted. And after having 
united these myriads of bright constellations, 
Combining in itself the concentrated beauty and 
loveliness of the whole created universe, go and 
compare an atom to the world—a drop to the 
ocean—the twinkling of a taper to the full blaze 
of the noon.tide sun; and then may you com 
pare even this all-comprehending constellation 
of beauty and loveliness with the boundless, the 
ineffable beauty and excellence of Him who is 
the brightness of his Father's glory, who is 
God over all, bleesed forever. 
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DEAFNESS OF THE AGED. 
Nothing is more common than to hear old 
people utter querulous complaints with regard to 
their increasing deafness; but those people who 
do so are not perhaps aware that this infirmity is 


Providence in constructing the human body.— 
The gradual loss of hearing is effected for the 
best of purposes; it being to give casc and quie- 
tude to the decline of life, when any noises or 
sounds from without would but decompose the 
enfeebled mind, and prevent peaceful meditation. 
Indeed, the gradual withdrawal of all the senses 
and the perceptible decay of the frame in old 
age, have been wisely ordained in order to wean 
the human mind from the concerns and pleasures 
of the world, and toinduce a longing for a more 
perfect state of existence. 
Let all old people henceforth be comforted. 


OREGON. 

The Nez Perces Indians, west of the Rocky 
Mountains, like other tribes, are wanderers, sub. 
| sisting on game, fruits and roots. Noland was 
cultivated till after the arrival of the missiona. 
ries (the Methodist mission) in the autumn of 
1836. In 1838, some cighty families were.col- 
lected at the missionary station, engaged in 
farming, and raised each one hundred bushels 
of potatoes, besides corn and peas. The num- 
ber is probably doubled the present year, and 
the whole tribe would immediately adopt a set- 
tled mode of life had they implements of agri- 
| culture inhand; but these cannot yet be procu- 
‘red. ‘Thousands in a few years will be settled 
comfortably end permanently cn their lands, if 
the mission should be adequately sustained. 
Few or no prejudices against religion exist 
among them. No intoxicating drinks are found 
in the upper country. The above stated facts 
are communicated by the Rev. Mr. Spalding, 


‘who is now on the ground, 
Boston Mercantile Journal, 




















GOOD MOTHERS, 

It was a most judicious resolution of a father, 
| as well as a most pleasing compliment to his 
| wife, when, on being asked by a friend what he 
' intended to do with his girls, he replied, ‘I intend 

to apprentice them to their mother, that they 

| may learn the art. of improving time, and be fit- 
ted to become like her—wives, mothers, heads 
of families, and useful members of society.’— 
Equally just, but bitterly painful, was the re- 
mark of the unhappy husband ofa vain,thought- 
less and dressy slattern: ‘It is hard to say it, 
but if my girls are to have a chance of growing 
up good for anything, they must be sent out of 
the way of their mother’s example.’ 


s —— —--—— —_ —— 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 

A story is told of a Scotch nobleman who in 
order to break his daughters of too ardent a pur. 
suit of pleasure would allow them to accept of 
an invitation to a ball, dress for it, and order his 
equipage to the door; but just as the expectant 
girls were about to step into the carriage he 
would suddenly remand it to the coach-house, 
order the young ladies to lay aside their ball 
dresses, resume their common habiliments, and 
to return to the quiet avocations of the family. 

The young ladies no doubt thought their papa 











4 very crucl to disappoint them so. 


the result of an express and wise arrangement of 











THE BETRAYER’S DREAM. 
BY E. L. BULWER. 


For weeks he knew nothing of this earth, 
he was encompased with the spectres of a terri- 
ble dream. All was confusion, darkness, hor. 
ror—a series and a change of torture! At one 
time he was hurried through the heavensin the 
womb of a fiery star, girt above, below and a. 
round with unextinguishable but unconsuming 
flames. Wherever he trod, as he wandered 
through his vast and blazing prison, the molten 
fire was his footing, and the breadth of fire was 
his air. Flowers, and trees, and hills were in 
that world as in ours, but wrought from one lu. 
rid and intolerable light: and, scattered around, 
rose gigantic palaces and domes of the living 
flame. With every moment there passed to and 
fro shadowy forms, on whose countenances was 
engraven unulterable anguish ; but nota shriek, 
not a groan rung through the red air; for the 
doomed, who fed and inhabited the flames were 
forbidden the consolation of voice. Above there 
sat, fixed and black, a solid and impenetrable 
cloud—night frozen into substance! and from 


the midst there hung a banner of a pale and — 


sickly flame, on which was written ‘‘For ever.” 
A river rushed rapidly beside him. He stooped 
to slake the agony of his thirst—the waves 
were waves of firc! and, as he started from the 
burning draught, he longed to shriek aloud, and 
could not. Then he cast his desparing eyes a- 
bove for mercy, and saw on the livid and mo. 


tionless banner **For ever.” 
“A change came o’er the spirit of his dream.” 


He was suddenly borne upon the winds and 
storms to the oceans of an eternal winter. He 
fell stunned and unstruggling upon the ebbless 
and sluggish waves. Slowly and heavily they 
rose over him as he sank ; then came the length. 
ened and suffocating torture of that drowning 
death—the impotent and conclusive contest 
with the closing waters—the gurgle, the chok. 
ing, the bursting of the pent breath,—the flut. 
ter of the heart, its agony, and its stillness! He 
recovered. He wasa thousand fathoms beneath 
the sea, chained in a rock round which the 
heavy waters rose as a wall. He felt his own 
flesh rot and decay, perishing from his limbs 
piece by piece; and he saw the coral banks 
which it requires a thousand ages to form, rise 
slowly from their slimy bed, and spread, atom 
by atom, till they became a shelter for the levi. 
athan ; their growth was his only record of e. 
ternity ; and ever and ever, around and above 
him, came vast and misshapen things—the won. 
ders of the secret deeps; and the sea serpent, 
the huge chimera of the north,made its resting 
place by his side, glaring upon him with a livid 
and deathlike eye, wan, yet burning as an expi- 
ring sun. But over all in every change, in ey. 
ery moment of that immortality, there was 
present one pale and motionless countenance, 
never turning from hisown. The fiends of hell, 
the monsters of the hidden ocean, had no hor. 
ror so awful as the human face of the dead 
whom he had loved! 

The word of his sentence had gone forth. 
Alike through that delirium and its more fear- 
ful awakening, through the past, through the 
future, through the vigils of the joyless day, and 
the broken dreams of the night, there was a 
charm upon his soul—a hell within himself ; 
and the curse of his sentence was—never forget! 
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THE NORTH CAPE. 

A late voyager give the following description of the 
North Cape, the most northern land in Europe, where 
the sun never sets. 

The North Cape is an enormous rock, project- 


ing far into the ocean, and being exposed to all 
the fury of the ways and the outrage of tem. 
pests, crumbles every year more and more into 
ruins. Here everything is solitary—everything 
is sterile—very sad and despondent. The shad. 
owy forest adorns not the brow of ths mountain ; 
the singing of birds, which enliven even the 
woods of Lapland, is not heard in this scene of 
desolation; the ruggedness of the dark gray 
rock is not covered by a single shrub; the only 
music is the hoarsc murmuring of the waves, 
ever and anon renewing their assaults on the 
huge masses that oppose them. The northern 
sun, creeping at midnight at the distance of five 
diameters along the horizon, and the immeasur. 
able ocean in apparent contact with the skies, 
form the grand outlines in the sublime picture 
presented to the astonished spectator. The in. 
cessant cares and pursuits of anxious mortals 
are here recollected as a dream; the various 
forms and energies of animated nature are for. 
gotten; the earth is contemplated only in its 
elements, and as constituting a part of the solar 
system. 








RUINS IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 

‘The remains of the city of Palenque, in Gau. 
icnala, give indications that the population in 
the days of its greatness could not have been 
less than two millions, The ruins extend for 
the distance of about twenty miles, and consist 
of bridges, aqueducts, palaces, temples, &c., all 
of stone. What is singular, these wonderful 
remnants of autiquity were unknown to Euro. 
peans until about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, when they were discovered by some 
Spaniards; and what is more singular still, they 
have been visited by few persons since. A Lon- 
don paper in 1831 contained a letter from a 
Spanish commandent of an adjoining district, 
which gave an account of his investigations. 
The ruins, according to his account, abound in 
figures of men and animals, in relief—some of 
colossal size—together with paintings, and what 
he conceived to be characters representing 
sounds, or a phoncrie alphabet, of which no tra- 


ces had been elsewhcre found in America, 
Raltimore American, 


REMARKABLE FEAT. 

I once saw a Greek sailor dancing upon the 
end of one of the yards in a manner truly mirac- 
alous, without having hold of any of the rigging 
by his hands, until he suddealy fell overboard, 
as I and others had anticipated he must. No 
time was lost in attempting to rescue him, but 
in vain, as no traces of him could be discovered. 
But while we were regretting his fate we percci- 
ved him suddenly dancing at the farther end of 
the deck. He had not slipped off, but thrown 
himself purposely into the sea, and had swam to 
a considerable distance under water. This 
sportive freak recalled to my mind the dextcrity 
of the ancient Greeks in diving, when, during 
the siege of Syracuse, the Athenians swam un- 
der water, and sawed away the piles with which 


the mouth of the harbor had been blocked up. 
Dr, Elster’s Journal. 
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The Mercantile Journal selects the following from 
the Foreign Review for April 1839, as one of the finest 
passages in the whole range of English literature, The 
subject treated of is the benefit of printing. 


When Tamerlane had finished building his 
pyramid of seventy thousand haman skulls, 
and was seen standing at the gate of Damascus, 
glittering with steel, with his battle.axe on his 
shoulder, till the fierce hosts filed to new victo. 
ries and carnage, the pale on.looker might have 
fancied that nature was in her death throes; 
for havoc and despair had taken possession of 
the earth, and the sun of manhood secmed set- 
ting in seas of blood. Yet it might be on that 
very gala day of Tamerlane, a little boy was 
playing in the streets of Mentz, whose history 
is more important than twenty Tamcrlanes! 
The Tartar Khan with his shaggy demons of 
the wilderness passed away like the whirlwind, 
to be forgotten forever; and that German arti- 
san has wrought a benefit which is yct immeas- 
ureably expanding itself, and will continue to 
expand through all covntries and all time. What 
are the conquests and expeditions of the whole 
corporation of captains from Walter the Penniless 
to Napoleon Bonapartc,compared with the move. 








able types of Johannes Faust ? 
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The following judicious remarks on health are fiom 
the pen of the Rev. S. R. Hall: 
“It seems more and more surprising to mie, 


that those who know the misery of being sick, 
in the face of the clearest evidence, do violence 
to the laws of health, by constantly indulging 
the appetite for unhealthy food and for hurtful 
drinks. I am more and more atnazed at tlre in- 
attention to this subject, on the part of parcnts 
who love their children, of teachers who love 
their pupils, and of ministers who love their 
people. The attachment of wine-bibbers and 
brandy-drinkers to their cups, scems not half so 
surprising tome; for they cultivate an inveter. 
ate habit, which will not leave them at case a 
moment after indulgence is denied. But every 
one knows that he fecls better at once, when he 
exchanges his stimulating food of flesh, meats, 
&c., fora more simple and nutritious dish.— 
Every one knows how much he i refreshed by 
washing the face and hands—and ought to infer 
that water, applicd to the whole body, would do 
him still greater service.” 








It is said that a grain of musk is capable of 
perfuming for several years a chamber twelve 
feet square, without sustaining any sensible di. 
minution of its volume or its weight. Sucha 
chamber contains 2,985,984 cubic inches, and 
each cuaic inch contains one thousand cubic 
tenths of inches, making in all nearly three bil. 
lions of cubic tenths of inches. Now it is prob- 
able, indeed almost certain, that each such cubic 
tenth of an inch of air of the room contains 
one or more of the particles of the musk, and 
that this air hath been changed many thousands 
of times. Imagination recoils before a compu- 
tation of the number of the particles thus diffu- 
sed and expended. Yet have they altogether 
an appreciable weight or magnitude. 








Men of genius make the most ductile hus- 
bands. A fool has too much opinion of his own 











governed. 








dear self, and two little of woman, to be easily | 


STRATAGEM OF COL. WHITE. 


During the siege of Savannah, a party of six 
Americans succeeded in capturing a British 
force amounting to about 140 men. A post had 
| been formed near the river Ogechee, to maintain 
which Capt. French aud a body of about 100 
men were detached from the royal army, some 
time before the siege of Savannah began. There 
were also five vessels (four of them armed) sta. 
tioned there, having on board 40 sailors. As 
this post had been formed for the purpose of de. 
pressing the supporters of independence in that 
quarter, Col. John White, a Georgian, determi. 
ned on attempting its reduction. For the means 
by which he proposed to achieve his object were 
himself, a Capt. Elholm, and four others. One 
night the commander of the British post was 
surprised to perceive a great number of fires, as 
if belonging toa large encampment, kindled in 
his neighborhood, and the appearance of many 
men moving about them. The next morning 
Capt. French received a summons from the com. 
mander of the supposed strong body of the one 
my, demanding his instant surrender of ths 
post, to prevent an immediate attack by an over. 
| powering force, by which little mercy would be 
/shown. The royal commander, to avoid. this 
(extremity, at once surrendered. ‘Thus did Col. 
| White, by stratagem, succeed in his arduous 
and almost unexampled enterprise. 
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4 
REASONABLE DECISION. 


The French College of Physicians in Paris, 
after long discussions and philosophical observa. 
tions, have decided that the cause of ladies’ teeth 
decaying at an earlier stage of life than those 
of the other sex, isthe continual friction of the 
tongue upon them. If we do not make a chro. 
nological error, it was in the year 1663 that an 
assembly of philosophical barbers in London 
discovered that the reason why the female chin 
is destitute of beard is, on account of the con. 
tinual motion of that part of the face. These 
are highly important discoveries, and have ren. 
dered unnecessary a great deal of warm argu. 
mentation and numerons speculative inferences . 








A SMART GUN. 
A country farmer told a friend of his who had 
come from town for a few days’ shooting, that he 
once had so excellént a gun that it went off im- 
mediately upon a thief coming into the house al- 
though not charged. ‘How the deuce is that?” 
suid his friend, “Why,” replied the farmer, 
“beeause the thief carried it off, and what was 

worse, before I had time to charge him with it.” 
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CURLING HAIR. 

“Ah, Eliza!” said a puritan preacher toa 
young lady who had just been making her hair 
into beautiful ringlets, “Ah Eliza! had God in- 
tended your locks to be curled, he would hare 
curled them for you.” **WhenI was an infant,” 
returned the damsel, “ he did; but nowIam 
grown up, he thinks I am able to doit myself.” 








MANLY SPIRIT IN WOMEN. 

Girls chiefly brought up by their fathers imbibe 
so much of the manly spirit, that it becomes 4 
grave question for their lovers, whether they 
| possess enough of that spirit themselves to en- 








}dure and control it in ethers. 
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Tue Hotrpays.—We are now in the midst of the 
holidays—just passed one and fast approaching another, 
re the next number of the Casket shall appear, we 
shall have glided by another mile-stone ofonr existence— 
the birch of a new year—and all the joys and sorrows, 
sunshine atd shadows of °39 shall be buried with the 
hoary past, while the untried events of ’40 lie all un. 
discovered before up, Ere Time shall make another 
annual circuit, how great will be the changes in individ- 
uals and in society!’ The hand that now guides the 
pen in tracing these brief reflections on paper, my he 
pulscless within Some quiet retreat in the great city of 
the dead, and the eyes that now beam brightly upon 
these pages—whether those of the youny, the middle 
aged, or the old—may be closed furever in the eternal 
sleep of the tomb, Thousands who enter the year 
just at hand with high hopes and joyous anticipations, 
may sitin solitude at the close,wrapped in the sackcloth 
mantle of grief; while thousands of others, whose fu- 
ture now looks gloomy, may then be sporting in the 
brightest sunshine of pleasure. Sughare the constant- 
ly shifting scenes in this great drama. of life; and it 
should be our study to be always ready to act our part, 
whatever it may be, wilh a wise reference to the mo- 
ment when the curtain shall fall that shuts us out from 
the audience of the world forever, 

When entering upon a new year, we should do so 
with glad hearts—glad becatise we have been spared 
to commence unother journey, glid because we have 
yet time to prepare for the lastgreat travel to that far 
country where our Father dwells, and in whose house 
we shall experience no vicissitudes of seasuns—no exits 
or entrances of years, 

Now too is the time to form new and good resolu- 
tions, A new year is a st:rting point, Let us resolve, 
as the prime movers of reform, te do unto others as 
we would have them do unto us, ‘his embraces all 
human duty —this rule is the great standard by which 
Christians are to be guided, Into these few words 
reso ve all ethical codes, for they are the essence of true 
relizion and morulity, 








Ontver Cromwett.—aA well written communic:- 
tion appears in our columns to-day, giving a brief 
sketch of the prominent features of the life of Crom- 
well, and accompanied by a correct port: ait, taken 
soon after he :ose into notice asa brave and sagaciotis 
soldier, But I cannot agree with ‘ Zcta,’ in awarding 
to him the palm of patriotism, That he was the leader 
of a popular party, bent on producing a radical reform 
in Englund, and of engrafting the principles of republic 
canism upon the Magna Charta of John, none will de- 
ny. Nor can it be denied that that mighty movement 
in which he was engaged, wasone that purged England 
of many of its gross political and religious impurities ; 
yet, in estimating the character of the min, we must be 
guided in our judgment by the evident motives which 
controlled his actions, and the part he performed in the 
epilogue of the drama, 

Historians, whether they dipped their pens in honey 
or in gall, disagree materially in their opinions concern. 
ing Cromwell, All allow that he was a bold and sa- 
gacious soldicr—a man well fitted for the field ina 
warfare such as he was engaged in; but few deny that 
ambition—not that honest ambition that moves the 
heart and arm fur country’s sare, but ambition for per- 
sonal greatness—was his ruling p:ssion, From the 
Moment that he became associated with Fairfax in the 
command of the parliamentary troops to the hour that 
he was elected to the Protectorate, we can trace in 
palpable characters the history of his personal ambition. 
He immediately set about winning over the army to 
himself, To do this, he took advantage of the religious 
fanaticisua that pervaded the whole country from 
Court to e:mp, and by abolishing chaplains in {le army 
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| conscience, dissolving a parliament that did not suit 
him, and forming one of his ‘weak, senseless creatures,’ 


| above his head a glittering sword suspended by a single 
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made every officer a spiritual guide, and every private 
at once aimed to be such, Such was the effect of this 
measure that when the battle of Devizes took place, 
psalm-singing and martial music were mingled in the 
parliamentary ranks as they rushedtodeath. We sce 
Cromwell rising and reducing the generous Fairfax to 
a cypher in command, while the iufamous Ireton be- 
came his chief counsellor. We see him bringing the 





king to his camp and paying obsequious reverence to 
the monarch, and thus giving him and his friends to 
understand that his whole object is the restoration of 
Chorles to the throne and the giving of peave to the. 
kingdom. But when Hammond, one of Comwell’s| 
creatures, had safely immured the kinz in Carrisbrook | 
Casile, and the parliament against whom he (Crome 
well) and his army had rebelled offered to treat with| 
the king and restore peace to the realm, we see the! 
pretended friend of the monarch awing purliameut by 
his troops, seizing and imprisoning such of the members 
as would not bow to his authority, and demanding of 
that assembly the organization of a court of justice to 
try Charles for high treason, He knew that peace 
restored and the king reinstated would dash the cup of 
his hopes, and he determined to sacrifice his sovereign 
upon the altar of his ambition. We see him, when the 
unfortunate monarch had received his sentence of 
death, deafto the entreaties of his own family — deaf to 
the supplications of a daughter who influenced him in 
nearly all things—when they pleaded upon their knees 
for the life of their sovereign, We see him defeating 
the generous and loyal plans of Fairfax to save the 
king, by sending Ireton to keep that nobleman praying 
in the Chapel till the execution wes sccomlpished, 
When the regicides’ work was done, and the chaotic 
powers that ruled stood eghast at what they had achiev- 
ed, we see Cromweil and his minions trampling upon 


us Clurendon called them, who five months after re- 
sizned their power into the hands of his military council, 
and that council procl:imed him chief lord of England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, And did he, when his 
work was accomplished, like a true patriot, like a vir- 
tuous Cincinatus, retnin to the plough? No: he ea- 
gerly grasped the proffered sceptre, and to show how 
conscious he was of the unholy means he had em- 
ployed to obtain it, the four years of his power were 
years of misery ; for, like Damocles, he saw continually 


hair, His dread of assassination, and other anvxieties, 
produced a slow fever that terminated his life four years 
after he reached the acme of his ambition, 

Not so with our beloved com-patriots, Washington 
and LaFayette. See how the former rebuked the 
colonel who dared to offer him a sceptre and a crown, 
See how the latter, when in 1830 all France cried out 
‘Vive La Fayette! and offered hin the kingdom, mod- 
estly refuse, and by recommendation confer the dignity 
upon what proved to be an ungrateful Bourbon, To 
this school of patriots Cromwell did not belong, He 
was rather attached to that class at the head of whom 
stands Ceesar, ready at any time to lead the legions of 
his country across the Rubicon, seize upon the capital, 
and assume the purple, 





Hunr’s Mercuant’s Macazine.—This able pe- 
riodicel is continually advancing in public estimation, 
especially in me:cantile commun'ties. Each number 


first men of our country, touching commercial affairs ; 
and its pages present throughout a mass of such valu- 
able informa‘ion that it must necessurily become the 
merchant’s vade mecum, so far as useful information 
relevant to his business is concerned, The orticle in 
the November number, on ‘Commercial Integrity,’ 
should be read by every youngm.n about to embark 
in mercantile pursuits, It is from the pen of Judge 
Hopkinton, of Philadelphia, The January numbea 
commences a new volume, and we would seriously 
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Tue Barrtsr Apvocars is the title of a weekly 
family newspaper published by Robert Scars, 122 Nas« 
sau strect, New-York, To add to the value of the 
paper, the publisher has made arrangements to embel- 
lish it with a series of engravings on wood, executed 
in the first styleof the art, illustrative of the Scriptures, 
and views of the various missionary stations; This, 
together with the valuable reading matter not sectarian, 
which the Advocate contains, will make it a very desi- 
rable religious p»per for families of all denominations, 
Mr. Jenny, of the Dutchess Academy, is the agem 


for Poughkeepsie. 








To Correspondents,—We ure obliged to ‘Sarah’ for 
her complimentary effusion, and duly appreciate her 
kind motives, but must decline publishing her commu- 
They contain good sentiment—sentiment to 


|| which we heartily approve—but the versification is not 


to our taste, 

We should be glad to hear again from ‘Zeta.’ 
‘Caliban’ is too much like his progenitor for our use. 
‘Egremont’s’ verses limp, and are unfit for service, 
For example : 

‘Tho moon looked wau, the stars were very ruddy, 


And all over the lawn the grass and flowers were 
muddy |’ 








“OD oo me, dear angel, one lock of your hair,” 

A bashful young lover took courage and sigh’d ; 
“Twas asin to refuse you so modest 4 prayer, 

So take the whole wig,” the sweet creature replied. 


A clergyman observing Capt.W—— at work on the 
outside of the dome of the state house in Boston, said 
to him—‘Sir, you are now in a dangerous situation; I 
trust you have made your peace with your Heavenly 
Father.” ‘J never was at war with Him,’ responded 
the gallant captain, 


A man drinking some cider hard enough to make a 
pig squeal was asked to cat some bread and cheese. 
‘I thank you,’ said the codger, ‘it isas much as I cando 
to drink your cider,’ 




















MARRIED, 
On the 18th inst., by the Rev C. W. Carpenter, Mr. 
Joun FRALEIGH, to Miss PHepe ACKERLY. 

On the 23d inst., by the same, Mr. Josepn _Kgenpaxt, to 
Miss Lavina WESTERVELT. 

On Thursday evening, the 5th inst., by the Rev. Rob- 
ert Ariostrong, Conngerivs Haicut, to Miss Jang E. Van 
Vooruus, all of Fishkill. 

On Wednesday evening, the 11th inst., by the Rev. F. 
Kipp, Jacos V. TELLER, to Miss Saran G. Scorimbp, 
all of Fishkill. 
On Thursday, the 19th inst., 
Olinda, Mr. Aaron Tormt, to 
both of Esopus. 

On Tuesday last, by John Reed, D.D., James Weaker, 
merchant, to ANN W., daughter of Elias Nye, Esq. 

On the 5th inst., by the Rev. A. T. Geissenhainer, Mr. 
Pritie H. Asuee, to Rosetta Matitpa Acxgars, all of 
Rhinebeck, Dutchess county. 

At Washington, on the 5th inst., by Henry Tallmadge, 
Esq., Mr. ANDREW SINCERBOX, of Fishkill, to Miss Pur. 
2 daughter of Mr. Stephen Morey, of the former 
place. 

At Stanford, on the 7th inst., by Henry a q 
= Fe rag Woop, to Miss Lyp1a Mosnear, th of 

taniord. 

In this village, on the 6th inst., by the Rev. A. Under. 
wood, Mr. J. Pau Fox, to Miss Caro.ing Brown, all of 
Poughkeepsie. p 

On the evening, of the 12th inst., by the Rev. Dr. 
Reed, Mr. James 0’, BLakz, to Miss Emicy Newson, all 
of this village. 


by the Rev, Mr. Van 
iss Jutta Courant, 





THE KNELL. 
DIED, 

In this village, on Friday, the 14th inst., after a short 
illness, Francis, second daughter of Samuel and Ger- 
trude McLean, aged 2 years and 11 months, 

In this village, on the 19th inst, Mary Exrzapern, 
daughter of David and Matilda Norris, in the 4th year of 
her age. 

About noon ofthat day, while she was in a room alone, 
her clothes took fire, anid she was so badly burnt, that 
she only lived about five hours. When found her clothes 
were entirely consumed. She told that she took the 
bellows and blowed the fire, and then her clothes caught. 
She had her senses to the last. 

In this village, on the 17th iost., of scrofula, James, 
son of Elisha M. and Helen Whitney, aged 5 years. 

At Monticello, Sullivan county, on the 4th inst., Rawx- 
paLuL 8S. Srraest, Esq., Counsellor at Law, in the 60th 
year of his age. 

In the village of Pine Plains, on the 14th inst., Cra- 
Rissa, infant daughter of Hiram Wheeler, Esq., aged 
16 months, after a short and painful ilaess of about 8 
hours. 

“ Before the splendid hour ; the cloud 
Came on this beam of light ; 
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A pilgrim in a weary land, 
at tarried but a uight 
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The following beauitful lines form no idle picture of 
the fancy. How many a female, bred up in ease, in 
affluerite and refinement, and afterward made happy 
inthe husband of her choice, has been doomed, at 
length, to realize the sad reverse which is here descri- 
bed: 

THE DRUNKEN HUSBAND. 

Time was, when much he loved me, 

When we walked out at the close of day to inhale 
The vernil breeze—well do I remember, 
How then, with careful hand, he drew my mantle 
Round me—fearful lest the evening dews 
Should mur my fragile health. Yes, then his eye 
Looked kindly on me—when my heart was sad 
How tenderly he wiped my tears away, 
While from his lips the words of gentle soothing 
In softest accents fell! 


How blest my evenings, too, when wintry blasts 
Were howling round our peaceful dwelling ; 

O, it was sweet, the diily task performed, 

By the swept hearth and cheerful fire to sit 

With him | loved, to view, with glistening eye, 

And all a pareat’s fondness, the budding graces 

Of our little ones, 


Then yc had a father, 
My lovely bibes, now no more than helpless orphans ! 
Your nrothér more than widow’s grief has known— 
Ves, sharper pangs than those who mourn the dead 
Seized on my bre :king heart, when first I knew 
My lover—husband —O, my earthly all, 
Was dead to virtue—when I saw the man 
My sou! too fon lly loved transformed to brute, 
O, it was then [ tasted gall and wo:mwood! 
Then the world looked dreary! fearful clouds 
Quick gathered round me—dark forebodings came, 
The grave, before, was terror; now it smiled, 
I longed to lay me down in peaceful rest, 
There to forget my sorrows. But I lived ; 
And O, my God! what years of wo have followed ! 
I feel my heart 1s broken, He who vowed 
To cherish me—before God’s altar vowed — 
Has done the deed! 


Peace, peace, my heart! 
Tis almost o’er. A few more stormy blasts, 
And then this shattered, sickly frame will fall, 
And sweetly slumber—where the weary rest — 
The wicked cease from troubling ! 


enti 
From Alexander’s Weekly Messenger. 
THE HOME BEYOND THE SKY. 


There is a home—a bright pure home, 
A home beyond the sky, 

Where living waters gladly gush 
Forever to the eye. 


A spot where angels congregate, 
A path by angels trod, 

A promised land where those shall meet, 
Who love and worship God. 


Tis placed above the burning stars, 
The far spread fields of heaven, 
Oh! what a glorious heritage 
To the pure hearted given. 


The sick heart turaeth from the earth ; 
The yearning eager soul, 

Stretches afar in anxious thought 
To the eternal goal. 


Yes—like a weary bark it comes, 
The plaything of the wave, 

Trusting its hopes to that one arm, 
That but alone can save, 


There is a home—a bright pure home, 
Unseen by mortal eye, 

Where the worn weary rest in peace, 
The nome beyond the sky. 


CATHARINE H. WATERMAN; { 
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From Wordsworth's Poetical Works. 
WE ARE SEVEN. 
—— A simple child, dear bro hx Jim, 
That lightly dr.ws its breath, 


Anil feels its life in every limb, 
What shouid it know of death ? 


I met a little cottsge girl : 

She waseight years o'd, she said : 
Her hair was thick wish many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 


She had a rustic, woodland air, 

And she was wildly clad: 

Her eyes were fair, and very fair ;— 
Her beauty made me glad, 


‘Sisters and b-others, little mid, 
How muny may you be ?’ 

‘How many? Seven in all,’ she said, 
And wondering looked at me. 


‘And where are they ? I pray you tell,’ 
She answered, ‘Sevemare we; 

Anil two of us at Coley dwell, 

And two are gone to sea. 


Two of u: in the church-yard lie, 
My sister and my brother ; 

And in the church-yard cottage, I 
D well near them with my mother,’ 


‘You say that two at Conway dvell, 
And two are gone to sea, 

Yet we are seven!—I pray you tell, 
Sweet miid, how this may be ?” 


Then dil the little maid reply, 
‘3even boys and girls are wes 
Two of us in the church-yard lie, 
Beveath the church-yard tree,’ 


*You run about, my little maid, 
Your limbs they are slive ; 
Iftwo ave in the church-yard laid, 
Then ye are only five.’ 


‘Their graves are green, they may bo seen,’ 
The little maid replied, 

‘T'wolve steps or more from mother's door, 
And they are side by side. 


‘My stockiags there I often knit, 
My kerchief there [ hem ; 

And there upon the ground [ sit— 
I sit and sing to them. 


‘And often after sunset, sir, 
When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer, 
And eat my supper there, 


‘The first thit died was little Jane ; 
In bed she momning lay, 

Till God released her of her pain,— 
Aad then she went away. 


So in the church-yard she was laid ; 
And all the summer dry, 
Together round her grave we played, 
My brother Joha and I. 


‘And when the ground was white with snow, 
Anil could run and slide, 

My brother John was forced to go,— 

And he lies by her side,’ 


‘How many are you then,’ said I, 
‘If they two are in heaven ?’ 
The little maiden did reply, 

‘O, master! we are seven,’ 


‘But they are dead; those two are dead ! 
Their spirits are in heaven!’ 

’? (was throwiag words away : for still 
The little maid would have her will, 

Ant said, ‘Nay, we are seven!" 





















A PLEDGE TO THE DYING YEAR, 


Fill tothe brim! one pledge to the past, 
As it ginks on its shadowy bier ; 

Fill to the brim! ‘tis the szddest and last 
We pour to the grave of the year! 

Wake, the light phantoms of beauty that won us 
To linger awh le in those bowers ; 

And flash the bright day-deam3 of promise upon us, 
That gilded isfe’s earlier hours. 


Here’s to the love—though it flitted away— 
We can never, no, never forget! 

Through the gathering darkness of many a day, 
One plejge will we pour to it yet. 

O, frail as the vision that witching and tender, 
And bright, on the wanderer broke, 

When Frem’s own beauty in shadowless splendor 
Along the wild desert awoke. 


Fill to the brim! one pledge to the glow 
Of the heart in its purity warm! 

Ere sorrow had sullied the fuantain below, 
Or dirkness enveloped the foam ; 

Fill to that life-tide! O, warm was its rushing 
Through Edens of arrowy light, 

And yet like the wave in the wilderness gush ing, 
’ Twill gladden the wine-cup to-night. 


Fill to the past! from its dim distant sphere 
Wild voices in melody come ; 

Théstrains of the by-gone, deep echoing here, 
We pledge to their shadowy tomb ; 

And like the bright orby that in sinking flings back 
One gleam o’er the cloud-covered dome, 

My the dreams of the pst, on futurity track 


The hopes of a holier home! 
M, E, BROOKS, 


On] 
THE STRENGTH OF TYRANNY. 


The tyrant’s chains are oaly strong 
While slaves submit to wear them ; 

And who could bind them on the throng 
DeterminéJ not to bear them ? 

Then clank your chains ;—e’en though the links 
Were light as fishion’s feather, 

The-heart which rightly feels and thinks 


ae st them altogether, 

The lords OP aith are only great 
While others clothe and feed them! 
But what were all their pride and state 
Should labor cease to heed them ? 
The swain is higher than a king: 

Before the laws of nature 


The monarch were a useless thing, 
The swain a useful creature, 


We toil, we spin, we delve ® mind, 
Sustaining each his neighbor; 
And who can hold a right divine 
To rob us of our labor ? 
We rush to battle—bear our lot 
In every ill and danger, 
And who shall make the peaceful c 1 
To homely joy a stranger ? 


Perish all tyrants, far and near, 
Beneath the chains that bind us; 
And perish too, that servile fear 
Which makes the slaves they find us. 
One grand, one universal claim— 
One peal of moral thunder— 
One glorious burst in freedo:n’s name, 
And rend our bonds asund+r ! 
CHARLES £, COLE. 
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